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will. The tones are produced by tapping on the string, thus 
producing a sound somewhat resembling that made in playing 
a jews-harp, but more agreeable to the ear. The different tones 
are produced by the pressure or relaxation of the stick upon the 
string and by the opening and partial closing of the mouth over 
the same. This instrument is used by the Mayas for the jardanas 
or native dances, the tune being a weird though not unpleasing 
one, and constantly repeated with but little variation during the 
evening. I found that it required considerable skill to manage 
the bow and much practice to play it, but many of the Indians 
were quite skillful in rendering the principal tune used. The 
bows were cast aside after use, and I observed no attempt on 
the part of the natives to make them elaborate or to decorate 
them in any way. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

A notable feature of the many preparations made for the re- 
ception of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Toronto, on August 18, was the issue of an exceedingly con- 
venient " Handbook of Canada." It is a 16mo volume, ix -f- 
415 pages and a number of lithographed charts and diagrams, 
neatly bound in cloth. It comprises, Part I, The Geography, 
Geology, and Biology of Canada; Part II, History and Admin- 
istration of Canada ; Part III, The Economical Resources, Trade, 
and Population of Canada. Students of anthropology will find 
special interest in the earlier chapters of Part II. The first of 
these is a summary account of the ethnology of the aborigines, 
by Dr A. F. Chamberlain, of Clark University. He classifies the 
Canadian Indians linguistically as : I, Eskimo ; II, Beothuks ; 
III, Algonkins ; IV, Iroquois ; V, Sioux ; VI, Athapascans; VII, 
Kootenays; VIII, Salish; IX, Kwakiutl-Nootkas ; X, Tsimshi- 
ans ; XI, Haida. The leading characteristics of each of these 
groups are set forth summarily in the 20-page chapter. Refer- 
ence is made also to the Chinook jargon, and to various general 
conditions and problems. A note on the ethnic affinities of the 
present inhabitants of Canada, by Professor James Mavor, and a 
note on the settlement of New France, by Benjamin Suite, are ap- 
pended. Chapter II is an admirable sketch, by Professor George 
M. Wrong, of the history of Canada from circa 1000 to 1873, 
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with some account of subsequent episodes and present condi- 
tions. The outline of constitutional history and system of gov- 
ernment, by Dr J. G. Bourinot, forming chapter III, and a sketch 
of education in Canada, by Honorable G. W. Eoss, forming part 
of chapter V, are also noteworthy to students of institutions- 
As an indication of the interest taken in scientific matters by 
the intelligent people of Canada, the little volume is especially 
significant, and both in design and mechanical execution it is 
highly creditable. 

Our readers will doubtless remember an article by Professor 
Edward P. Morse, in the Essex Institute Bulletin (vol. xxvi), on 
The So-called Bow-pullers of Antiquity, in which he discussed 
the use of an object found in tombs of the classical period, 
but without coming to a definite conclusion as to its purpose. 
Dr D. G. Brinton (Bulletin of the Free Museum of Science and 
Art, May, 1897) identifies these articles as specimens of the Greek 
myrrnex, a weapon worn by pugilists strapped to the cestus and 
used like the fatal " knuckle-dusters " of roughs of the present 
day to enable the wearer to deal a heavier and more disabling 
blow. This use is confirmed by the shape of the object, which is 
in accord with numerous citations from Greek and Latin poets. 



A preliminary account of Cushing's work in Florida has just 
been distributed. It is elaborated from a communication made 
to the American Philosophical Society November 6, 1896, and 
appears as an extract from the Proceedings of the Society under 
the title " The Pepper-Hearst Expedition, conducted in the joint 
interest of the department of Archaeology and Palaeontology of 
the University of Pennsylvania and the Bureau of American 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. A preliminary re- 
port on the Exploration of Ancient Key-dweller Remains on 
the Gulf Coast of Florida. Communicated by Frank Hamilton 
Cushing." It is an octavo pamphlet of 120 small-type pages, 
with numerous illustrations. The remarks made on the original 
communication by Dr Brinton and Professor Putnam, together 
with Mr Cushing's reply, are incorporated. To the many anthro- 
pologists who have heard vague rumors only of Mr Cushing's re- 
markable discoveries on the coast of Florida this brochure will 
be most welcome ; but to these, as well as to those who have 
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gained more extended knowledge concerning the nature and re- 
sults of the researches, this preliminary account will be but a 
foretaste — for more extended descriptions and discussions, with 
numerous illustrations, are promised soon to be ready for pub- 
lication by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

Dr J. Walter Fewkes and Dr Walter Hough are still in the 
field, making collections of prehistoric wares and incidentally 
gathering data concerning the living Indians of Arizona and 
New Mexico. Present indications are that the collections, though 
not so rich as those of last year, will be of special value in throw- 
ing light on the affinities and movements of southwestern tribes. 



A Telugcj Folktale. — While King Nandana was wielding 
sway over Malabar, a wrestler approached him and said that he 
had toiled hard and learnt the art of fencing and other similar 
arts, could fight with wild animals, and could even walk with a 
huge mountain on his head ; but he had found no one except 
the king who could give him the wages due to his powers. He 
had come, therefore, to the king's presence to represent his griev- 
ances and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard him, and 
thought that such a warrior would be serviceable to him, and en- 
gaged his services at a hundred pagodas a month. 

There was a huge mountain near the city infested with wild 
beasts which were causing great havoc among the people. The 
king therefore sent for the wrestler and said : " You declared, 
you know, that you could carry a mountain on your shoulders. 
A mountain there is in the neighborhood which is the cause of 
much suffering to the people. Take it away to a distant spot 
and return hither." 

The wrestler assented to the proposal, and on the next day at 
dawn the king took him, with his ministers, priest, and a retinue 
of soldiers, to the vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler girded 
up his waistband, tied his turban, and stood ready. The king 
saw him and asked him why he hesitated, and called upon him 
to take the mountain on his head and go. 

The wrestler replied, " Sir, I humbly gave you to understand 
that I could carry the mountain on my head, but I did not say 
that I could lift it up. Kindly command your soldiers, therefore, 
to tear the mountain up and keep it on my head, and I will then 
carry it to whatever place you may command me." — G. R. Sub- 
ramiah Pantulu in The Indian Antiquary, January, 1897, 



